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The one promising expedient devised or adopted by the Eraperors was
the deification of the genius of Rome in themselves. The mere notion of
apotheosis was no alarming innovation. Neither for Greeks nor for
Romans were gods and demigods divided by an impassable gulf from
mankind; but for that very reason the sanctification of the Emperor was
never likely to arouse either the enthusiasm or the hatred commonly
associated with the founding of a new religion. As a form of policy, the
Romans borrowed deification (we may fairly assume) from the successors
of Alexander, and it was perhaps in the Eastern half of the Empire that
the new cult was most likely to flourish. This at least is certain, that
the more the status of the Emperor was magnified, the more clearly
would Rome begin to assume a place in the oriental tradition. What
definitely belonged to the East was, not apotheosis, but the imperial
diadem and the notion of universal monarchy, a thing wholly different
in character from the kingship depicted in the early history or legends of
Greece and Rome. When, therefore, we recognise in Empire the form of
government that came to supplant the City State, we should also under-
stand that the whole perspective of history was thus altered, so that later
generations, looking backwards along the vista of the past, would barely
glance at the republican glories so belauded in our modern tradition,
but would pass from Caesar to Alexander, and thence to the remoter
dynasties of Persia and Babylon. This vision of Empire it was that for
so many centuries was to enchant and bewilder the medieval mind.

Meanwhile in Italy itself, and everywhere within the circle of Hellenic
culture, the steady divergence of spiritual and political activity was
fatally weakening the ability of Rome to undertake the government of
the worldL Religion belonged to the apparatus of the State, theology to
the philosophical school. Few historical judgments, therefore, are more
misleading than the common assertion that Church and State were
identical in the ancient world. Before two things can be identified it is
necessary that they should first have been conceived as distinct. Now
there is no such thing as a Church without a theology, and of theology,
in any considerable sense of the word, the City State had none. The
only theology (apart from the Jewish) that has shaped the destiny of
Europe was invented by Greek philosophers, and from them was taken
over by the Church. Thus when we remark the drift of speculative
thought towards a spiritual monotheism, or when we applaud the fine
cosmopolitan sentiments of the Stoics, we may be inclined at first to
marvel that Pagan Rome could not make a stouter resistance to the
gospel of the Christian Church. But in truth there is here no matter for
surprise. Because the City State was Aristotelian not Platonic, because
philosophers were not kings but lecturers, the doctrines which might
have remoulded society into an ecumenical whole were never absorbed
into the organic life of the State, and thus were never available as instru-
ments of policy to combat the new society. All that imperial Rome
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